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Life and Itducation. 


‘Tuer Crrizen asks for a kind reception from 
all whom it reaches, and particularly from 
those who, with an honest concern for the 
public good, are trying, in one way or another, 
to clear the vision and strengthen the hearts 
of the American people. 

THe Citizen takes the place of University 
Extension and The Bulletin, and its purpose is 
to serve the interests of the teaching which 
the American Society has undertaken. 

What is the proper function of this teach- 
ing? It is to extend to the whole community, 
as far as possible, such knowledge as is the 
fruit of the highest educational life; to give to 
everyone opportunities to cultivate habits of 
useful reading, careful thinking and right 
conduct; to awaken and stimulate intellectual 
life and a sense of responsibility; all for the 
purpose of making better men and women; 
that is to say, better citizens, conscious of 
mutual interests and obligations and of their 
true relations to that organized society which 
is the product of civilization. 


THe Citizen will have a wider scope than 
the former publications of the society, and it 
will appeal to a larger number of readers. It 
will contain more matter of general interest 
and at the same time preserve the most useful 
features of the more technical journals which 
it supplants. 

The rapid withdrawal of gold from the 
Treasury in January, and especially during 
the first two weeks of February, induced the 
President to sell another issue of 4 per cent 
bonds upon terms which mean that the rate 
of interest will amount to 5} per cent as 
against 3 per cent for the November issue, 
which was to the amount of $50,000,000, and 
produced barely enough gold to sustain the 
Treasury for three months. The contract for 
the new bonds has been bitterly criticised; 
but the need of an immediate supply of gold 
was urgent, and the attitude of Congress was 
The Treas- 


ury was between the Devil and the deep sea 


a menace to the national credit. 


on the one hand, a Congress unfavorable to 
a clear pronouncement satisfactory to lenders, 
on the other, bankers unwilling to supply 
gold without charging roundly for their ser- 
vices, and for the slight risk as to payment 
in kind involved in the theories and conduct 
of ‘* the friends of silver.’’ 

The refusal of the House of Representatives 
on the fourteenth of February, to pass the bill 
allowing the word ‘‘gold’’ to be substituted 
for ‘‘coin’’ in the new bonds will cost the 
country $16,000,000 in the thirty years which 
the bonds have torun. Our inability to borrow 
upon better terms implies no lack of confidence 
It simply 
means that there is no immediate prospect of 


in the resources of the country. 


relief from the present disorder in the national 
finances, and like any borrower, whose affairs 
are known to be involved, the country has to 
pay high rates for money. 

Successfully to readjust the fiscal system of 
a great country requires ability of the first 
order and a higher purpose than a desire to 


| serve a party. If the present Congress had 
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been competent to deal with the currency 
question, it could not have arrived at a con- 
clusion in the time at its disposal, because, 
under the Senate rules, which admit of inter- 
minable debate, a group of Senators can stop 
legislation if they choose to do so. 

Under these circumstances the country will 
look forward to the meeting of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, which, if not of better material than 
the Fifty-third, will at least have two years in 
which to overcome the inertia of the Senate. 

Mr. 
abilities of congressmen from one part of the 


Abraham Hewitt’s estimate of the 
country has been held by others to be not far 
from the truth as applied to congressmen in 
general. It is felt that there is a distinctly 
low average of ability and patriotism among 
our public men at Washington as well as clse- 
where. There is significance in the fact that 
this feeling is finding wide-spread expression 
at a time when local government has become 
too bad to be endured. 

The machinery which is based upon minor 
polities practically controls all nominations, 
and there is little reason to expect it to give 
relatively better results in Congress than in 
our cities. The sacrifice of good local govern- 
ment in the hope of strengthening a national 
party is as dangerous a fallacy as has ever 
taken root. 

With a Republican Congress after the fourth 
of March, and Mr. Cleveland in the White 
House until 1897, there is little probability, for 
the present, of further changes in the tariff. 
The fiscal policy of the country therefore 
becomes the all important and pressing ques- 
tion. It is nota question upon which either of 
the two great parties has a definite policy. It 
must be met and settled by the united wisdom 
No condition 
could more forcibly illustrate the advantage of 
having in Congress the best capacity and the 


of Congress and the Executive. 


most enlightened patriotism that can be found 
among our people. The occasion requires not 
men chained to party allegiance, and the pro- 
duct of a corrupted political system, but men 
able to deliberate on great questions of business 
with breadth of mind and a sense of responsi- 
bility to the country as a whole and to the 


people as a nation. In the long run our 
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national administration will suffer as much as 
the government of cities from low ideals and 
bad practice in local affairs. 

The entrance of Japan into the ranks of the 
world powers, as evidenced by her recent his- 
tory, is one of the most important events of the 
last quarter of this century. Nearly all mod- 
ern writers on politics have taken the view that 
the political future of the world lay entirely in 
the hands of the white 


race. Some of the 


most eminent 


hesitated 
to assert that the yellow races have shown lit- 


publicists have not 


tle more capacity for political organization 
than the black, and that the only hope for 
them, as for the latter, is a gradual develop- 
ment under the tutelage and domination of 
the white. 


This view of politics has much to warrant it 


in the history of Asia for the last century. 


Wherever the white races have come into se- 
rious conflict with the yellow races they have 
come off victorious. The seeming resignation 
of the latter to a distinctly inferior political 
position has justified the belief that they 
were not likely to assert themselves vigorously 
against occidental domination. 

The probability that Asia would thus be- 
come a mere political dependency of Europe, 
to be divided up, like Africa, among the Euro- 
pean nations, was rendered still greater by the 
fact that the leading nation—China—showed 
little or no inclination to adapt herself to 
modern conditions, or to prepare herself, by 
taking advantage of the results of modern pro- 
gress, to resist successfully European attacks. 
It looked more and more as if the political 
fate of Asia lay entirely in the hands of Eu- 
rope, and as if the process of division would 
be slow or rapid—not because of any oriental 
but 
jealousies and intrigues. 


influence, solely because of European 

The whole face of affairs has been changed 
by the action of Japan. <A purely Asiatic 
nation goes to school for a time to Western 
civilization, adapts her own customs to modern 
conditions, changes her system of government 
and her code of laws to bring them into a 
certain degree of harmony with the political 
standards of Western Europe, and then sud- 
denly advances to the front and demands 
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entrance into the list of the civilized nations of 
the world, claiming all the privileges of the 
most favored nation, notably, insisting that 
law shall be 


the same rules of international 


applied to her in dealing with European 
nations as the latter require among themselves. 
This 


method of Western Europe, by the exercise 


claim is asserted, in the ordinary 


of skillful diplomacy, by which Japan has 
shown herself, in this respect at least, to be 
entitled to a place among leading nations by 


her ability in negotiating treaties and in play- 


ing off one country against another. It is 
supported at a critical time by a display of 
military foree which has surprised the world 
and given ample notice of her power and 
determination to insist upon the recognition of 
her new position among the great powers of 
modern times. 

This exercise of her military strength is in 
a direction which will probably impress the 
imagination of China in such a way as to 
force her into line with modern progress. — It 
will not be surprising, therefore, if from this 
time shall date one of the most stupendous 
events of modern times, the appearance of 
two great Asiatic powers among the political 
forces of the modern world. 

Such an event would compel a_ radical 
change in many prevailing political theories. 
Aryan tendencies would surely be modified 
by Mongolian influences in many ways unsus- 
pected at present. Perhaps we may get some 
of that staying power into our civilization 
which has characterized the life of the East 


for centuries. 


There is a wide-spread feeling that the time 
is ripe for the opening of a vigorous campaign 
in behalf of public libraries in Pennsylvania. 
We present in this number a carefully digested 
account of the steps by which in the past five 
years the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
added to the number of her free public libraries 
until less than two per cent of her population 
are without library privileges, and we are per- 
mitted to reproduce from Mr. Fletcher’s ex- 
cellent book on Public Libraries in America, 
the chapter which is of particular interest in 
The 


present situation in Pennsylvania is outlined 


the initial stages of library agitation. 
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in the following paragraph froin a paper on 


Libraries and Popular Education in the 
‘* Pennsylvania School Journal” for February, 
by the Editor, State Superintendent N. C. 
Schaeffer: 

‘*A just sense of the value of free public 
libraries has hardly been awakened in the 
Philadelphia started 


still 


people of Pennsylvania. 


libraries in the last century. and ranks 
third as a city of libraries among her Ameri- 
can rivals. The liberality of Carnegie led to 
the founding of libraries in Pittsburg, Alle- 
Wilkesbarre 
The 


cities and towns which are the seats of colleges 


gheny and Braddock. Scranton, 


and Johnstown boast of public libraries. 


and other higher institutions of learning, have 
libraries specially adapted to the needs of 
their professors and students. Comparatively 
few centres of population have good-sized col- 
lections of books for the benefit of the public. 
The appointment of a library commission to 
aid in the establishment of publie libraries 
would greatly promote the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the people of Pennsylvania.” 
The University of Oxford is at last consider- 
ing a plan for giving formal recognition to the 
study, of 
Arts 
universities. 


advanced research, or graduate 


persons who are already Bachelors of 


either of Oxford or of other 
Cambridge has appointed a syndicate to, con- 
sider similar action. The American student 
is likely to chafe under the length of the term 
of residence required in the proposed Oxford 
statute, which is three years, especially since 
at the end of that time he will find himself in 
possession only of a new Bachelor degree. 
At the end of another period of two vears he 
may supplicate, if he chooses, for the degree 
of Master of Arts. <A 


would have rewarded similar labor with the 


German university 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the end of 
three years or less from matriculation. It is 
probable that the statute will be amended in 
this particular before its adoption, as many of 
the more radical reformers are in favor of a 
reduction of the required term of residence, 
The movement is to be heartily welcomed. 
It indicates a growing sentiment at both of 
the old English universities in favor of the 
position that it is their legitimate function to 
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give more direct encouragement to advanced 
study. The new hospitality will be heartily 
appreciated by American students in spite of 
its drawbacks. Those who have rightly prized 


our inheritance from England have long 
deplored the lack of personal contact between 
American and English university students. 
Much that is of value has been brought back 
by American students from the universities of 
the continent, which we might have missed 
if the opportunities for study at the English 
universities had been more attractive, and for 
this reason the temporary exclusion from due 
recognition in England may not have been an 
unmitigated disadvantage. On the other hand 
an indefinite continuance of such conditions 
would be an undoubted evil; and it is to be 
hoped that the change of policy will bring 


English and American students together in a 


way that will be fruitful for scholarship and 


mutual respect. 

The Prime Minister of England, Lord Rose- 
bery, has not perhaps as a statesman quite 
realized the expectations of the Liberal party, 
but there can be no question of the excellence 
of his appointments both in Church and State. 
Owing to the reluctance of Dr. 8S. R. Gardiner 
to become the successor of the late brilliant 
holder of the chief historical post at Oxford, 
Professor Froude—partly due to his desire to 
complete his great Stuart history, partly, it 
is conjectured, to the old scholar’s lack of 
sympathy with the fashionable society of Ox- 
ford—Lord Rosebery has been compelled to 
fall back upon the younger school of Oxford 
historians. His choice has fallen upon Mr. 
F. York Powell, tutor and senior student of 
Christ Church, and the appointment has met 
with universal approval amongst ‘‘ those who 
know.’’ York Powellis one of the most ac- 
complished and attractive men in the Univer- 
sity. not perhaps a very successful college tutor, 
any more than he was a successful competitor 
fc vr academic honors as an undergraduate, but 
a student to the very heart of him, with the 
highest ideals of thorough scholarship. He is 
chiefly known outside the University by an 
original little volume, his ‘‘ History of England 
to 1509,’’ and by his labors as co-editor with G. 
Vigfusson of the ‘‘ Corpus Poeticum Boreale.”’ 
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In polities he is an advanced Liberal, tinged 
with the moderate cautious socialism, which 
has gained so powerful a hold among the 
younger thinkers of Oxford. He is the first 
true Democrat who has ever held the Regius 
Professorship, the first to be in hearty sym- 
pathy with all movements for reform and 
social improvement of the working classes. 
For some years past he has been an examiner 
under the University Extension scheme, a 
strong and enthusiastic supporter of its aims, 
much to direct 


who has done 


its energies 
towards the education of English citizens and 
the training of the English Democracy in whose 
hands the destinies of the Empire have been 
placed. A worthy successor, as regards attain- 
ments and scholarship, of Arnold, Goldwin 
Smith, Bishop Stubbs, Freeman and Froude, 
his magnetic personality, wide sympathies, 
freedom from all academic narrowness and 
conventionality, and powerful influence over 
young men, afford good hope of a brilliant and 
successful career. The Regius Professor of 
History at Oxford has boundless opportunities. 
He may, if he chooses, impress his ideas upon 
the Statesmen and Cabinet Ministers of the 
future, and so help to mould, in a critical and 
Few 


men in the country are likely to rise to such 


anxious time, the policy of England. 


an occasion more splendidly than Professor 
York Powell. 


The appeal of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to the Legislature of the State for half a 
million dollars to equip its graduate depart- 
ment is one of the most significant signs of the 
times. Such an appeal twenty years ago 
would have been summarily dismissed. If it 
fails to-day, it will not be because of indif- 
ference fo graduate study as such. 

When Johns Hopkins inaugurated its gradu- 
ate work in 1875 the importance of the step 
received almost no recognition. Even the 
leading educational authorities of the country 
looked askance at the project or foretold its 
certain failure. 
dents of three of the greatest American colleges 
replied in answer to a question as to the 
wisdom of the plan, that the time had not yet 
come for it, if indeed it was ever to come, 


It is reported that the presi- 
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One of them replied that American education 
would not develop in that direction. 
In spite of this discouragement Dr. Gilman 


e . . . 
went on, and to-day he has the satisfaction of 


seeing every important American university 
Harvard, which 
for a long time kicked against the pricks, 


following as he led. Even 
relying for the maintenance of her position 
upon the elective system and on increasing 
requirements for entrance, has finally given 
distinct recognition to graduate work. 


Even the question of undergraduate work 
in our great city universities is a difficult one 
and is very far from being settled. Some of 
our best educational authorities think that it 
has no place in such institutions, and that it 
should be abolished and all the strength of the 
university concentrated on the graduate and 
professional work, for which the city environ- 
ment is particularly well adapted. This seems 
to be the tendency at Columbia, where a strong 
party in the Faculty are understood to be in 
favor of removing the undergraduate depart- 
ment to the country. <A contrary tendency is 
showiug itself at Pennsylvania, where the re- 
cent decision to erect a great system of dormi- 
tories indicates a determination to provide 
facilities for a largely increased number of 
undergraduates. 

However this undergraduate question may 
be determined, it is evident that no institution 
United States can take rank in the 
future as a great university unless it maintains 
The 


action of the University authorities seems to 


in the 
a strong department for graduate study. 


indicate that Pennsylvania is now fully alive 
to this fact, and that from now on this depart- 
ment is to receive the attention which its vital 
importance demands. 

Between January 15 and February 1, the 
Pennsylvania of the Fine Arts 
presented to large and always interested audi- 


Academy 


ences, a course of six lectures by Mr. John 
La Farge. The titles were as follows: (1) 
Tuesday, January 15, Essential Divisions of 
the Wgrk of Art; (IT) Friday, January 18, 
Personality and Choice; ( III) Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 22, Suggestion and Intention; (IV) Friday, 
January 25, Misapprehensions of Meaning; 
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(V) Tuesday, January 29, Maia, or Illusions; 
(V1) Friday, February 1, Sincerity. This will 
give some idea of Mr. La Farge’s method and 
of the scope of his field. He is a lecturer of 
singular felicity, in speech, gestureand manner. 
His style is unaffected and direct, and his 
thoughts art, illustrated from wide 
travel and endless reading, added to the subtle 
perceptions of a very acute and practical mind 
render him perhaps the best exponent of the 
‘principles of the fine arts since Ruskin. 


upon 


Beginning with this number Dr. Albert A. 
Bird, Staff Lecturer in Civics to the American 
Society, will publish from time to time some 
of the results of his study of political condi- 
tions in Philadelphia, beginning with the 
Pennsylvania Election Laws. 


Letter irom W. Hudson Shaw. 


To the editor of Tue Cirizen. 


Dear Sir:—I send you greeting from all 
English friends of the University Extension 
movement, and hearty congratulations for the 
CitizEN, name and thing both. It promises 
to do what many of us have long desired, to 
preach University Extension in its widest sense 
as a system of adult education for the whole 
people. More and more as the years go on, 
one sees that the ultimate aim of the movement, 
and its greatest opportunity, is to train good 
citizens, to extend high ideals from the few to 
the many, to aid England and America in the 
great task which has been entrusted to them 
jointly of forming what the world has never yet 
seen—a true, cultured, educated democracy. 
It should be our work, as Matthew Arnold 
urged, to make accessible to the whole body 
of our fellow-citizens ‘‘the best that can be 
known in the world, to come as near as we can 
to the firm, intelligible law of things, and thus 
to get a basis for a less confused action and a 
more complete perfection.’’ 

The Citizen, therefore, I hope, will stand 
for social progress. It will not limit itself, 
T understand, to the technical details of Exten- 
sion work but will appeal to all who desire for 
men and women of the English stock clearer 
thinking, sounder opinions, higher ethics, 
fuller and nobler life. To-day Europe and 
America are confronted by complex, vital 
social problems, and the Sphinx of Destiny de- 
mands that we solve her riddle or perish. 
Religion and education, these, I believe, and 
these alone, can save us from strife and 
anarchy. 
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I appeal, therefore, to all students of the 
University Extension movement, touched as I 
know them to be with a ‘* divine discontent ”’ 
with things as they are, and to all lovers of 
the American Republic, who believe in the 
great destiny of their country with its mani- 
fold possibilities, to accord to our new journal 
support and co-operation, and aid in making it 
a true exponent of that higher citizenship 
wherein lies the hope of the future for our 
English race. 

Yours in hearty sympathy, 
W. Hupson Suaw. * 

Philadelphia, Fe bruary 18. 


The New Departure in Finglish 
IKiducation. 

England seems at last to be really waking 
up in educational matters. Free education 
for the people, a new teaching University 
for London, a great University for the towns 
of the North, State endowments for technical 
training, the University Extension schemes of 
Cambridge, Oxford, London and Victoria, the 
training of citizens in night-schools under 
the recent Education Code, all these are de- 
velopments of the last few years. The latest 
sign of the times, a reform of the greatest im- 
portance, isa move on the part of Mr. Acland, 
probably the most successful and progressive 
minister of education England has ever had. 

The whole system of elementary education 
in the old country, as is well known, is con- 
trolled by two men, a Cabinet Minister, the 
Vice-president of the Council, at present Mr. 
Acland, and the permanent head of the Educa- 
tion Department, Mr. George Rekewich. The 
routine work of such a task, involving the 
expenditure of many millions sterling and the 
management of 20,000 schools, is enormous, 
overwhelming. It leaves the minister little 
time or opportunity for keeping himself abreast 
of the educational thought of the world, 
developing new ideas, formulating reforming 
schemes. The vast machine has to be kept 
going, and it is work enough. Mr. Acland 
has recognized the danger of this position and 
with his usual foresightedness has thought out 
aremedy. He has founded a new post in the 
Educational Department, that of ** Director of 
Special Inquiries and Reports,’’ apparently an 
office corresponding somewhat to that of Com- 
missioner Harris at Washington, whose work 
probably has suggested the scheme of the 
English minister. We cannot congratulate 
Mr. Acland on the title chosen. The idea, how- 
ever, is admirable. The government has now 
provided itself with an educational adviser 
and expert whose duty it will be to travel and 
inquire into the educational systems of all 
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civilized countries, particularly of France, 
Germany and the United States, to be in touch 
with all educational agencies from the highest 
to the lowest, to collect and collate reports, to 
sift ideas and pass on his discoveries and con- 
clusions to the authorities. Education in 
England, especially Secondary education, is in 
a chaotic condition. The new Director will 
have an excellent opportunity of aiding in the 
work of reform and reconstruction. © A perma- 
nent officer of the State, unaffected by changes 
of ministry, he may, if a man of the requisite 
genius, powerfully affect the education, and 
therefore, the whole future welfare of the 
English people. 

Everything, of course, depends upon the 
character and aims of the new Director. The 
Minister of education has been fortunate in his 
selection. © English newspapers of last month 
announce that the head of the department now 
created is to be Mr. M. E. Sadler, M. A., Senior 
Student and Bursar of Christ Church, and 
secretary of the Oxford University Exten- 
sion Delegacy, who has many warm friends 
here in the United States. No better man for 
the work could possibly have been found. 
Mr. Sadler, disciple and friend of Percival of 
Rugby and Jowett of Balliol, has so far hada 
brilliant career. He was head of Rugby School, 
educated at Trinity College, Oxford, took a 
first-class in classical moderations and a first- 
class in the ** Greats’? school, was leader of 
the Liberal party amongst the undergraduates 
of his year, and president of the Oxford Union 
Society, a post filled in past time by Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Lord Coleridge. 
and many of the chief public men in England. 
Shortly after taking his degree he succeeded 
Mr. Arthur Acland as Bursar of Christ Church, 
and in 1885 threw himself heart and soul into 
the work of Oxford University Extension with 
which his name will always be associated, as 
will be that of Professor James Stuart with 
the earliest attempt to nationalize the univer- 
sities at Cambridge. 

Mr. Sadler's reputation as an educational re- 
former,—and the probable reason of his recent 
appointment under the State,—is connected 
with his extraordinary success as organizer of 
the Oxford scheme for adult education outside 
the limits of the university. Twenty-one years 
ago Professor Stuart founded Cambridge Ex- 
tension. The sister university lagged behind. 
The first attempt of Oxford to establish Exten- 
sion centres in the great manufacturing towns 
ended in complete failure. When Mr. Sadler 
became interested in the matter, the scheme 
was practically dead, and little intere@t in the 
cause was manifested by the heads of colleges 
and tutors. Jowett, Percival, Franck Bright, 
the historian, York Powell, of Christ Church, 
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Arthur Sidgwick of Corpus, alone showed 
any desire to follow in the course marked out 
by the founder of Extension methods, Professor 
Stuart. The first lectures from Oxford were 
actually delivered by Mr. Sadler in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire on his own responsibility, at 
his personal risk and expense. The results of 
his ten years’ experiment are sufficiently 
remarkable. In 1885 there were not half a 
dozen Oxford Extension centres in existence 
and the attendance could be numbered by 
hundreds. In 1895 Mr. Sadler has nearly 200 
centres under his management, with a total 
attendance every winter of over 20,000 people. 
By his initiative a remarkable University Ex- 
tension college has been founded at Reading 
with 2000 students. So great is the interest 
felt by the University in this work that two 
colleges have allocated fellowships especially 
for Extension purposes. Nearly the whole 
country is covered with a network of centres, 
organized by willing workers, educated men 
and women, to whom Mr. Sadler has com- 
municated his own public spirit and enthu- 
siasm of service. Most of all. under his rule, 
the Oxford lecturers have been able to reach 
the artisan class and to remove the reproach 
under which the Extension scheme has long 
remained that after all it affected only the 
wealthy and the cultured. In many towns of 
the north and west of England, for years past, 
thousands of workingmen have been receiving 
a true citizen’s education in History, Litera- 
ture and Political Economy. There are not 
many young men of thirty-five years, who 
have set on foot a practical plan of adult 
education of greater present usefulness and 
vaster potentiality for the future than Mr. 
Sadler. 

His withdrawal, therefore, is an irreparable 
loss to the Extension movement. No young 
Oxford scholar, since Arnold Toynbee, has so 
won the hearts and loyal allegiance of his 
contemporaries. Quick and keen intelligence, 
a cool head and a warm heart, unfailing tact 
and statesmanship. wide sympathy with all 
sorts and conditions of men, carelessness about 
money and personal reputation, intense enthu- 
siasm, culture combined with love of the 
people,—these are the qualities of a leader of 
men in modern days, and Mr. Sadler has dis- 
played in his Extension work every one of 
them. They are now to be tried in a wider 
and more influential sphere. 

THE world exists for the education of each 
man.—Lmerson. 


Weadvocate Education, not merely to make 
the man the better workman, but the work- 
man the better man.—Sii John Lubbock. 
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The Fistablishinent of Free Public 
Libraries.* 

As every institution of organized society is 
dependent for its existence and development on 
legislation, defining its functions and affording 
protection in their exercise, so the progress of 
the public library movement is paralleled by 
a series of legislative acts exhibiting an evolu- 
tionary progress. Five distinct stages in this 
legislation may be noted, four of which have 
already been attained in some States, while 
the fifth and culminating one is yet in the 
future, but more or less plainly foreshadowed. 

The first stage appears in the acts of incor- 
poration of society libraries, beginning with 
that of the Philadelphia Library Company, 
referred to in the previous chapter, which was 
incorporated in 1742, ten years after its first 
organization. 

As has been remarked, these libraries were 
from the first recognized as public benefits, 
and their establishment was encouraged by 
exemption from taxation. Laws to this effect 
now exist in at least twenty-three States of 
the Union. This legislation freely distinguishes 
between clubs and similar organizations for 
the mutual benefit of their members, and 
library associations,—the library, even in the 
hands of the society, being regarded as a 
public good. 

The next form of legislation connected with 
library progress is found in the laws passed in 
twenty-one States, beginning with New York, 
in 1835, for the establishment of district school 
libraries. For a time great hopes were enter- 
tained that these libraries were to solve the 
problem of supplying the people at large with 
wholesome and profitable reading. Theoreti- 
cally the scheme was most promising, and in 
some of the States, notably in Michigan after 
New York, it had a large measure of success. 

gut although New York expended over $50,- 
00Q annually in this direction for fifty-five 
years, the system has there, as elsewhere, 
proved on the whole a failure. But it had its 
place as an effective educator of public senti- 
ment in the right direction, and perhaps by its 
very failure to meet the growing demand for 
free libraries in a satisfactory way, led to 
increased efforts to devise an effective scheme 
for that purpose. 

The school district proving too small a unit 
for efficient library work the next experiment 
took the town as the unit, and township libra- 
ries began to be organized. This led to what 
may be regarded as the third stage in the 
progress of library legislation; namely, the 
passage of laws enabling towns to establish 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers from 
Public Libraries in America, by William I. Fletcher. 
Published by Robert Brothers, Boston. 
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and maintain libraries by taxation. In 1849 
the first law of this character known to history 
was passed in New Hampshire. Massachu- 
setts followed in 1851, Maine in 1854, Vermont 
in 1865, Ohio in 1867, and then after 1870 the 
movement became quite general, and many 
States adopted it, particularly those in the 
interior and the West. 

In giving New Hampshire the credit of 
passing the first legislative act of this kind, 
the fact should not be lost sight of that Massa- 
chusetts had in 1848, one year earlier, passed 
@ similar act, referring simply to Boston, at 
the request of her mayor and leading citizens. 
Very likely the New Hampshire law was 
suggested by this act, the new feature being 
the extension of its provisions to all the towns 
in the State. 

It may be noted in passing that the birth of 
the public library system in England wi is quite 
strictly contemporaneous with that in this 
country. A permissive act was passed by 
Parliament in 1850, following an inquiry made 
by a select committee into the best means of 
establishing free libraries. The English law, 
like those of most of our States. limited the 
amount of tax levy for this purpose. Just 
why the taxpayers of any town may not be 
left to decide to what extent they will 
themselves for this purpose is hard to under- 
stand. But this restrictive provision remains 
in most of the laws,** although Massachusetts 
and some other States have dropped it, while 
the New Hampshire law was always free from 
it. Thelibrary interests of some States have 
been crippled, not to say strangled at birth, 
by the pettiness of the provision which could 
legally be made for their support. In Maine, 
for example, there are no public libraries to 
speak of, the law allowing only one dollar of 
each taxable poll to be assessed for the establish- 
ing of a library. and only twenty-five cents an- 
nually thereafter for its maintenance. Maine 
and New Hampshire, lving side by side, present 
the same contrast in respect to libraries that 
is exhibited by Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
the latter State having no effective library law 
until 1881, ar’ its towns, even to the present 
time, showing little disposition to accept its 
provisions; while in Massachusetts more than 
half the towns had organized libraries under 
the liberal State law before 1880, a proportion 
now swelled to six-sevenths. 

The laws passed in Western States are mostly 
patterned after that of Illinois, adopted in 


assess 


* Following is the limit fixed by law in a few repre- 
sentative States: New Jersey, one-third mill on the 
dollar: Indiana, three-fourths mill; Connecticut, two 
mills; Illinois: towns, two mills: cities of less than 10,000 
population, one mill; larger cities, one-fifth mill. If such 
restriction is thought desirable, the sliding scale of the 
Illinois law seems a sensible arrangement. 
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1872, not only permitting towns and cities 
to establish and maintain libraries by taxation, 
but making careful provision for their proper 
management. It provides for a board of nine 
directors, a body independent of the mayor 
and council, as well as of the board of educa- 
tion, and gives them full control of all library 
affairs, thereby avoiding the difficulties that 
often arise when the appointment of officials 
and the fixing of salaries are mixed up with 
local party polities. 

Such provision for the management of a 
library is superior to a State law which con- 
fides its care to a committee of three, annually 
appointed by the mayor, as well as to one 
which leaves the method of government and 
control to be determined by the separate cities 
and towns. Experience has shown that care 
is necessary to avoid the opposite dangers, on 
the one hand of a library administration left 
at the mercy of shifting polities, and on the 
other of one run as a close corporation tending 
naturally to become a one man power. The 
wisdom of the Illinois law in this regard is 
probably the reason why it has been so widely 
copied in other States. 

The policy, prevailing in some cities, of 
deriving the support of libraries from tines 
collected in the courts and from licenses of 
various kinds, is hardly a wise one. To have 
the prosperity of the library in direct ratio with 
the wickedness of the people tends to degrade 
it in the eyes of the public nor can an income 
thus derived be sufficiently regular and reliable 
for satisfactory work. A direct tax levy is 
more dignified, and puts the library where it 
belongs, on a par with other edue ational insti- 
tutions of the State. 

Legislation of this permissive type. 
ferring on towns and cities the right to tax 
themselves for the support of libraries. and 
regulating library management, is undoubt- 
edly the best yet ‘attainable in most States, nor 
can anything farther well be attempted until 
some years’ experience of the benefits of 
libraries has prepared a community to take 
higher ground. 

This higher ground appears in the fourth of 
the successive stages in library legislation, 
namely, in the laws lately passed in a few 
States, looking to active encouragement and 
assistance from the State to the towns in the 
establishment of libraries. The first law of 
this kind was passed by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1890, creating a commission 
of five persons appointed by the governor to 
foster the establishment and growth of pubtic 
libraries throughout the State.* 
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‘The work of the Massachusetts Commission is de- 
scribed by Mr. Nourse in this number of THE CITIZEN, 
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A similar law was enacted by New Hamp- 
shire in 1891, with like success, and New York, 
having in 1889 provided for State aid to libra- 
ries already open to the public with a large 
annual circulation of books, passed in 1891 a 
very comprehensive statute, placing the free 
library system of the State under the direction 
of the Regents of the University, and pro- 
viding for assistance to towns in various 
ways. Traveling libraries of a small number 
of selected books, either general in character 
or relating to special branches of knowledge, 
are loaned by the State Library to towns 
wishing them. The State Library is made 
library headquarters for the State, and the 
towns are encouraged to substitute the new 
town system for the old district school library 
system, and to receive the aid of the State. 
Having for the first year an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the furtherance of library interests, 
the Regents of the University have been able 
to make rapid progress, and have organized 
by far the most elaborate and thorough-going 
State system of libraries in existence. Much, 
however, remains to be done in New York, as 
until now the State has been very backward 
in respect to town and city libraries, largely 
owing, no doubt, to the existence of the district 


school libraries, which stood in the wav of 


town organizations for similar purposes. 
Thus, a few Eastern States have inaugurated 
a movement which seems likely to spread 


throughout the entire country. As the benefits 
of public libraries become more widely known 
and appreciated, the demand for State aid is 
keenly felt and effectively urged by the feebler 
and poorer towns, 

But immediately in the wake of this move- 
ment for State encouragement to public libra- 
ries there seems to be coming the final step in 
the evolution of library laws already indicated 
as the ‘* fifth stage.”’ not yet reached, although 
plainly foreshadowed. 

Reviewing in a paper read before the Ameri- 
can Library Association at San Francisco in 
1891, the progress of library legislation up to 
that time, the present writer was led to say: 

‘* Nor can it well be doubted that this evolu- 
tion of library legislation will ultimately bring 
forth the ideal library law, that is to say, the 
one that shall make it obligatory on towns to 
have and to properly maintain libraries just 
as it is now required that schools be provided.”’ 

These words were written without a thought 
that only about a vear would elapse before 
definite steps would be taken in one State to 
secure compelling legislation of this character. 
But so it proved; in this regard New Hamp- 
shire is again a leader, a bill having been 
before her Legislature during the winter of 
1892-93, carefully drawn by a member of the 
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State Library Commission and looking precisely 
to this end. It requires that, ‘‘each town 
shall assess annually . . . a sum to be 
computed at the rate of thirty dollars for every 
dollar of the public (State) taxes apportioned 
to such town . to be appropriated 
to the sole purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a free public library within such town.” 
It further provides that when in any town the 
amount thus required to be raised is less than 
$100, ‘‘books to the value denoted by the 
difference between the amount required to be 
raised and $100 shall be furnished by the 
State.”’ 

The principal argument brought forward by 
the promotor of this law* is that it is not 
enough for the State to secure the inauguration 
of libraries, in the different towns, but that 
suitable action is also necessary which shall 
insure to the libraries, when started, 
such regular support from year to year as is 
provided for the schools by the educational 
statutes. At present, opposition to such laws 
is certain, the outery against paternalism 
leading many to wish to decrease rather than 
to extend the share of the State in the diree- 
tion of town affairs. 

But so great are the advantages of libraries, 
and so marked the economy of extension of 
State aid in various matters. that this general 
supervision and assistance seems assured, 
bringing with it a measure of insistance upon 
the individual community. 

But whatever legislation may anywhere be 
proposed, it appears certain that no State will 
adopt and carry out generous legal provision 
for its public libraries until their benefits have 
in a measure been experienced. So that in 
most of our States, if not all, libraries have 
preceded library legislation, the latter com- 
ing in subsequently to foster a movement 
already well begun. Few libraries owe their 
existence to municipal adoption of the State 
Library law and the appropriation of money 
under that law. Most of them have grown 
up from very small beginnings ; an 
tion is started with a small admission fee, 
the proceeds of which buy a few books to 
serve as a nucleus and still smaller annual fees 
to cover additions and running expenses. 

In the beginning of its life a library will, 
perhaps, be very humble and unpretentious; 
someone interested in the project gives the 
use of a room, another. with little or no com- 
pensation, acts as librarian for the six or eight 
hours weekly when the library is open. 
Books will be given. A book fair, to which 
the ticket of admission is a book for the 
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State Aid to Libraries. By Josiah H. Whittier 


( Rochester, N. H., 1893). 
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library, or some similar and occasional effort, 
maintains the supply of books and the 
library grows. In a few years, it has become 
& power in the community, demanding better 
quarters and better service; and it) has so 
gained the interest of the people that its de- 
mands are heard. Then is a favorable time 
to bring it before the town for adoption. The 
association, having collected an attractive lot 
of good books, offers to present them to the 
town provided it will and 
future expenses. Seldom has such a proposi- 
tion been rejected by fn intelligent com- 
munity. The library has already quietly won 
its way to the hearts of the people, more 
especially of the common people, who will be 
found ready to undertake its support, on con- 
dition of its being public property. As the 
library grows and becomes increasingly use- 
ful. it will be more highly appreciated, and 
generous appropriations will be readily forth- 
coming. It attracts attention as a large factor 
in the well-being of the town, and draws to 
itself memorial gifts from the wealthy in the 
form of buildings and endowments until often 
the burden of support is in great part lifted 
from the community. 


assume control 


Such has been the history of numerous 
American libraries. The way, then, to start 
a library is to start it, not to make great plans 
and invoke State aid at the outset; but in a 
simple way to make a beginning from which 
the libray may grow. Yale College, it is told, 
was founded by a meeting at Lyme, of a few 
Connecticut ministers, each of whom brought 
books for the library from his own meagre 
store. When these few old volumes were laid 
together, the library of Yale College began to 
exist, and only by slow and gradual accretions 
has it become one of the largest and best in 
New England. Not all our public libraries 
have thus grown by long process from small 
beginnings. Occasionally one has been founded 
by a large bequest, launching it at once on the 
highway of prosperity; but the rule has been 
the other way, and no community can afford 
to wait for such a windfall. It may well be 
doubted whether a town will derive as much 
benefit from a library coming in the shape of a 
gift, as from one which has grown out of the 
efforts of the people themselves. Certainly 
no community need be without a public 
library, the process of forming one being so 
simple and easy. 


The Massachusetts Library Comaimission, 


The act of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
which established the Free Public Library 
Commission received executive approval May 
28, 1890, but commissions were not issued to 
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those selected by the Governor to constitute 
the board until October 22d of that year. 
The appointees were: C. B. Tillinghast, State 
libarian; Samuel Swett Green, librarian of the 
Worcester Free Public Library; Henry 38. 
Nourse, Lancaster; Miss Elizabeth P. Sohier, 
Beverly; Miss Anna EE. Ticknor, Boston. 
The commissioners serve without salary. The 
original organization of the remains 
unchanged, 

The commission promptly entered 
the duty opening — corre- 
spondence with each town clerk through a cir- 
cular of inquiry, and calling the attention of 
the towns especially favored by the act to 
its liberality. No definite results could be 
hoped for during the winter of 1890-91, for the 
State aid proffered by the new law to munici- 
palities not possessing free libraries is contin- 
gent upon specific acceptance of the provisions 
of the act at a regularly called town meeting, 
and the annual municipal meetings in) Massa- 
chusetts occur in March and April. There- 
fore, the first report of the Free  Publie 
Library Commission, which was presented to 
the Legislature in February, 1891, although 
an illustrated volume of two hundred and 
ninety pages, could) point to no improve- 
ment accomplished. It contained a classifica- 
tion of the towns with reference to their 
library privileges, a concise, authentic history 
of each town library then existing, and a 
chronological list of the public statutes relat- 
ing to libraries of whatever kind. The com- 
monwealth was composed of three hundred 
and fifty-two towns and cities. Of these, on 
January 1, 1891, one hundred and seventy- 
five had free public libraries, wholly under 
municipal control; seventy-three had libraries 
under divided or private management, but 
practically free to the public; only one hun- 
dred and three had no libraries open to the 
free use of their citizens. Four years have 
now passed since this classification was made, 
and a brief summary of the work done by the 
commission may have interest for some readers 
of Tue Crrizen,. 

The town meetings of the spring of 1891 
disclosed a wide-spread interest in) the new 
library law. The one hundred and three 
towns lacking free libraries had, by the census 
of 1890, 131,102 inhabitants, or nearly 6 per 
cent of the total population of the State. 
More than half of them had less than one 
thousand inhabitants each, and a large ma- 
jority were examples of that sad decadence 
in population and industrial prosperity which 
is emphasized afresh by each census—the 
steady numerical decline which almost seems 
a prophecy of the abandonment, as human 
abiding places, of those towns among the 
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hills which lie at a distance from great 
thoroughfares, or have no water-courses com- 
petent to afford steady power for shop and 
mill. Others were coast towns, more or less 
poverty stricken, because without harbors to 
entice commerce or a soil capable of reward- 
ing culture. Many of these communities were 
tlready so burdened with taxation for the sup- 


port of their highways and free schools that ° 


even the small appropriation necessary for 
obtaining the State bounty and properly cCar- 
ing for the books seemed to the average voter 
too much to pay for library privileges. Many 
towns were very sparsely settled, or comprised 
two or three villages widely separated, so that 
the question of the location of a library was 
sure to excite local jealousy and fatal disa- 
greement. Such were the communities for 
which the free library law gave sorely needed 
encouragement, and to the several problems 
disclosed by their conditions and wants the 
commission gave careful thought. 

First of all it was essential that the political 
majority in each town should become so con- 
vinced of the educational value of the free 
public library and the economic wisdom of 
establishing one as to take the initiative action. 
To this end urgent appeals were made to the 
local clergymen and the most public-spirited 
citizens in each place, to aid by persistent 
individual effort in awakening and educating 
public sentiment. The obstructive rivalry 
between villages was quieted by the expedient 
of establishing branch libraries in each. Of 
the towns to the benefit of which the exertions 
of the board were chiefly directed, thirty-six 
voted the necessary appropriation, 
accepted the terms of the statute, and applied 
for the one hundred dollars’ worth of books 
offered for the permanent foundation of each 
new library. 


SOOT 


The selection of a list of volumes of the 
stated value, to be labeled as the gift of the 
commonwealth, may be thought an easy task; 
but it was not so made by the commission, for 


no two towns have received the same list. 
Each locality has been considered by itself 
with studious reference to its necessities and 
tastes, its history, industries and situation. 
‘Tom Cringles’ Log”’ finds a far more appre- 
ciative audience among the denizens of the 
Bay towns, than among those bred amid the 
Berkshire Hills; and ** Dairying for Profit” 
would find few readers among the fishermen 
of Cape Cod and Martha's Vineyard. In 
most communities there were small social, or 
agricultural-club libraries, sure sooner or 
later to find a home upon the shelves of the 
free public library. It was therefore needful 
to obtain accurate information about books 
accessible to any portion of the people, so as 
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to avoid purchasing duplicates. Often sugges- 
tions as to the desires of a neighborhood, 
given by educated citizens, were gladly made 
use of. Very expensive works and books of 
reference were not bought, for the policy of 
the commission has been to give as much 
fresh, healthy and entertaining reading matter 
as the money could obtain. The generous 
discount by publishers and constant watchful- 
ness for bargains at special sales have made 
possible the sending of one hundred and _ fifty 
volumes or more to each applicant. In every 
list due prominence has been given to Ameri- 
can history and literature, to books pure and 
patriotic in their teachings and of educational 
value. That the average patrons of the 
library should be impelled to clamor for more 
was an object always kept in view in choosing 
these foundation volumes. 

The weleome with which the beneficiaries 
received the books was always hearty. Often 
the commission asked to expend the 
town’s appropriation in the purchase of books, 
the new library being housed and cared for, 
without cost to the town by the generosity of 
individuals. Nor was this the only encourage- 
ment to reward the labor of the board. An 
enthusiastic interest in the success of the law 
aroused individual and associate generosity to 
an unwonted degree. More volumes were 
contributed from various other sources to the 
libraries newly founded than were furnished 
by the State: nearly fifteen hundred of these 
being distributed through the ageney of the 
commission. Even more surprising was the 
constant receipt of letters of inquiry and 
requests for printed reports coming from every 
State in the Union, and also from beyond the 
Atlantic; proving that the legislation of which 
Massachusetts is the pioneer has attracted 
wide and intelligent attention. 

The working of the law has been so entirely 
satisfactory that the commission has suggested 
noamendments and sought no additional legis- 
lation: but the law-makers of 1892 saw fit to 
extend the domain of the act of 1890 to include 
towns having a valuation less than six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, even though they had 
established free public libraries previous to 
1890. Of such towns there were thirty-four. 

During the year 1892 new free public 
libraries were founded in sixteen towns: dur- 
ing 1893 in eight, books being also supplied to 
nineteen of those entitled to aid under the act 
of 1892. The current year has seen thirteen 
free libraries established. There now remain 
in Massachusetts but thirty-two towns with- 
out free public libraries. These, by the census 
of 1890, number 48.823 inhabitants. which 
is about 2 per cent of the State’s popula- 
tion, and about two-fifths of the number 
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similarly classed January 1, 1891. But it 
must not be understood that these thirty-two 
towns are wholly shut out from the benefits of 
local libraries. One of the most sparsely set- 
tled has full privileges in the public library 
of an adjoining town; and ten others possess 
associations or incorporated societies owning, 
in the aggregate, thirty-five thousand volumes, 
which are generally accessible upon the pay- 
ment of a small annual fee. Signs of the 
gradual vielding of conservative restriction to 
the spirit of the age are constantly coming to 
the commission. One by one, in good time, 
these social libraries will be freely open to all; 
and in the not distant future the free public 
library, throughout one commonwealth, at 
least, will be recognized as an indispensable 
co-ordinate of the free school in every muni- 
cipality. Henry S. NOvuRSE. 


The Improvement ofthe Pennsylvanian 
School System. 

It is rare in these days, indeed, that men in 
public positions are fitted by character or 
training to do more than perform in a fairly 
satisfactory way the routine duties of their 
positions. It is not often that men are chosen 
who have the ability to propose and carry 
through reforms or improvements even in 
routine work, and it is still more seldom that 
men are found who have the knowledge and 
courage to make radical departures. 

This is especially true of the administration 
of public education. Nearly every State in 
the Union has created a large number of 
important posts in its system of instruction. 
Very few of them have succeeded in securing 
for these posts men of adequate education and 
ability. The Horace Manns or Newton Bate- 
mans have been few and far between. Our 
educational systems are suffering acutely 
from lack of able men in all important posi- 
tions, from that of State superintendents down 
to that of principals in city schools. 

It is particularly gratifying, therefore, that 
such a man as Dr. N. C. Schaeffer is State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania at so critical a period as the present. 

Few citizens of Pennsylvania realize that 
the State Government of this Commonwealth 
distributes $5,000,000 a year in aid of public 
education. It is believed that this action 
has no parallel in any other modern State, 
either on this side of the Atlantic or the other. 
This money is distributed at present in a most 
unfortunate manner. If it does not actually 
demoralize the educational policy of the local 
bodies which receive it, as many claim, it 
certainly fails of producing the good which such 
a sum of money properly distributed should 
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accomplish. Dr. Schaeffer perceives this clearly 
and is doing his best to remedy it. 

If this money were given to the local school 
boards on condition that they should keep the 
efficiency of their schools up to the highest 
standard, and if a proper system of inspection 
were provided to see that the law is enforced, 
there would be no question as to the wisdom 
of this large expenditure. At present the 
money is simply handed over to local school 
boards, and the result is too often, not that 
better school houses, better equipment and 
better teachers are provided, but that local 
taxation for schools is diminished. The con- 
dition of our public schools is in many respects 
far from satisfactory and the State grants 
should be so distributed as to supplement and 
not in part replace local expenditure. 

The high school system of this State is one of 
the weakest points in our educational system, 
and isthe one to which Dr. Schaeffer is giving 
special attention. We are far behind most of 
the Northern States in this respect, and we 
are surpassed even by some of those south of 
Mason and Dixon's line. There are very 
few schools in this State which are fairly 
entitled to rank as high schools, 

The first step should be to increase their 
number. <A bill has been introduced into the 
Legislature at the suggestion of the State Sup- 
erintendent, providing for an appropriation 
for this purpose. The conditions thrown 
around the grant, while not all that the most 
advanced educational thought would suggest, 
are perhaps all that can be obtained from the 
Legislature in the present state of public 
opinion. Friends of publie education, there- 
fore, should rally to the support of Dr. 
Schaeffer in this great movement, whichis the 
first really important step taken by any State 
Superintendent of Pennsylvania for the im- 
provement of our system of public secondary 
education. 


The Flection Laws ot Pennsylvani:n. 


Qualifications of Electors.—The Constitution 
of the State defines the qualifications of voters, 
This is commonly and properly a 
tional provision. The requirements are four 
in number, 1) The voter must have been 
a citizen of the United States for at least one 
month immediately preceding election. 2) 
He must have a resident of 


constitu- 


the State 
for one year, unless he has been previously a 
qualified elector, or is a native-born citizen, 
and has removed from the State. In that case 
a residence of six months only is required. 
(3) He must have been a resident of the elec- 
tion district for at least two calendar months 
immediately preceding election, (4) If more 


been 



































































than twenty-two years of age, he must have 
paid a State or county tax. If more than 
twenty-one, and less than twenty-two years of 
age, every male citizen possessing the above 
qualifications is entitled to vote, without hav- 
ing paid a tax. 

The person claiming the right to vote in any 
election division must be a bona fide resident of 
that division. He must have moved into the 
district with the intention of making it his 
home, and not merely for the purpose of vot- 
ing there. The act of eighteenth of April, 
1893, provides that ‘* it shall not be lawful for 
any voter in this Commonwealth, except when 
in actual military service of this State, or the 
United States, at any election authorized by 
law, to cast his ballot at any polling place out- 
side the lawfully designated election district 
in which he is domiciled.’’ 

** For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained a residence by rea- 
son of his presence, or lost it by reason of his 
absence, while employed in the service, either 
civil or military, of this State, or of the United 
States, nor while engaged in the navigation of 
the waters of the State, or of the United 
States. or on the high seas, or while a student 
of any institution of learning. nor while kept 
in any poor house or asylum at public expense, 
nor while confined in public prison,””’ 

The evident intention of this provision is not 
to disfranchise students, paupers, or crimi- 
nals, but to prevent their voluntary or en- 
forced absence from depriving them of a resi- 
dence, for the purpose of voting, acquired prior 
to such absence. It is possible for a person to 
have no residence for the purpose of voting. 


A person who has moved from one division 


into another, within two months of election, 
is not entitled to vote in either. One judge 
has expressed the opinion that the clause above 
quoted disfranchises paupers. 

Every male citizen above the age of twenty- 
two must have paid’‘a State or county tax. It 
has been decided by the courts that a poll tax 
is such a tax within the intent and meaning 
of the Constitution. The poll tax is fifty 
cents, but as the law provides that a tax must 
have been paid within two years, the practical 
effect of this provision is that those who pay a 
poll tax for the purpose of qualifying them- 
selves for voting usually do so only every other 
year. In effect, therefore. the poll tax is 
twenty-five cents a year. The amount paid 
for collecting the tax is 20 per cent of the 
same. The receiver of taxes must appoint 
collectors in every ward to receive the poll tax, 
the number of collectors not to exceed the rep- 
resentation in Common Council. The fees from 





1Const. Penna. Art. VIII, See. 13. 
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the percentage for the collection of poll taxes, 
as in the case of taxes collected at the Public 
suildings, may be very large. It is not neces- 
sary that the tax should be paid in the ward 
where the voter lives. After deducting the 
expense of printing receipts, notices, etc., the 
net return is comparatively small. There is, 
however a law providing that the poll tax in 
and for the City of Philadelphia shall be suf- 
ficient to cover all election expenses, and 
Councils are directed to levy a tax sufficiently 
high to meet the same. This tax can be used 
for no other purpose. As a matter of fact 
the receipts from the poll tax, since the new 
ballot law went into operation, have been 
only about 25 per cent of the cost of holding 
elections. 

A tax must have been assessed at least two 
months and paid at least one month prior to the 
election. It is a misdemeanor to issue a tax 
receipt within a period of thirty days before 
an election. A mercantile tax, or license fee, of 
any kind is nota payment of taxes within the in- 
tent and meaning of the Constitution. A poll 
tax or a general property tax satisfies the legal 
requirements. It is not necessary that the poll 
tax be paid by the person against whom it is 
assessed, or by his duly authorized agent. 
The subsequent acceptance of a receipt, even 
on the morning of election, is a ratification of 
the payment; but receipts cannot be used in 
blank, and the payment must, at the time it is 
made, be appropriated to discharging the tax 
of some particular person, and his name writ- 
ten on the receipt. If a citizen does not know 
whether or not his tax has been paid he is not 
entitled to vote. The proof of the payment of 
a tax is either the tax receipt itself or an affi- 
davit that payment has been made. If the 
receipt has been lost or never received the 
affidavit should state the fact. 

The early decisions of the courts have de- 
fended the payment of a tax by some one other 
than the person against whom it was assessed, 
on the ground that it makes no difference to 
the State, the county. or the public, when its 
payment is ratified by the person for whose 
benefit it was made. The tax having been 
paid. the voter still has it in his power to say 
for whom he will vote, and consequently can- 
not be subject to the dictation of the person 
holding the receipt.’ A subsequent decision 
went still farther, and held that ‘‘if the 
officials of the law received the taxes for the 
voter’s account, it is of no importance whose 
hand, or whose money paysit. The payment 
discharges the tax, and qualifies the voter.””* 
The serious abuses to which this interpretation 







1 Judge Rice in re Griffith Kulp. 
Judge Briggs in Gellen rs. Armstrong, 35 L. I. 
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of the law has already led, and the further 
abuses to which it is quite likely to lead, 
have induced the courts to express some 
doubt, in later decisions, as to the correctness 
of this interpretation.’ This doubt has grown 
into a positive conviction, most forcibly ex- 
pressed by Judge Fell, now of the Supreme 
Court. He says: ** If the question were new we 
should have little hesitation in saying such 
votes were illegal and void, not only because 
they are demoralizing to the voter, tend to 
lower the tone and lessen the value of the 
franchise, and are therefore against common 
honesty, and the public policy and welfare, but 
beeause they are in direct contravention of the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution. Article 
VIII, Section 1, declares one qualification of the 
voter shall be that he has paid a State or county 
tax. Thissurely means that he shall have made 
the payment with his own money, thoughit may 
have been at the hands of another as his agent. 
The man who should have his grocery bill or 
any other debt paid for him, as an induce- 
ment or consideration to get him to vote, 
would be held clearly to violate Section &, 
Article VIII, of the Constitution."" [Section 
on bribery in connection with voting quoted. | 
‘* Yet in principle there is no difference be- 
tween paying his taxes and paying any other 
of his debts. For these and many 
others, we do not coneur in the decisions 
above cited, but we nevertheless feel 
strained to follow them, as a departure from 
the course of decision and practice that has 
been uniform for so long a time, would, with- 
out notice, disfranchise many voters.”’ 

If the campaign committee should see fit 
quietly to buy up the receipts of a large 
number of men, known to belong to the oppo- 
site party, and withhold them, they could 
thus effectively disfranchise them. For on 
election day the receipt would not be forth- 
coming from their own committee, and they 
could not make affidavit that they had paid 
their taxes. If itis true that this has never 
yet been done, it does not follow that it never 
will be. 

Two courses are open,—either to amend the 
Constitution, so as to abolish the tax qualifi- 
sation, or to enact the legislation necessary to 
remove the present evils. An act providing 
that receipts for poll taxes shall be obtained 
only by the person assessed, or by some person 
duly authorized in writing by him, would prob- 
ably accomplish the required result. In framing 
such a law the details would have to be care- 
fully considered, and it would be better to 
prohibit absolutely the payment of such taxes 
by campaign committees. 


reasons 


con- 
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LJ. Patterson, 12 Lan. Bar., 16. 
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Corn 0° the Storehouse, 


Gratis. 
Mrom Ruskin. 


THere ts No Weatra pur Lire. Life 
including all its powers of love, of joy, and 
of admiration, That country is the richest 
which nourishes the greatest number of noble 
and happy human beings ; that man is richest 
who, having perfected the functions of his own 
life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, both personal, and by means of his 
possessions, over the lives of others:— Unto this 


Last. Ad Valorem. 


No political constitution can ennoble knaves; 
no privileges can assist them; no possessions 
enrich them. Their gains are occult curses; 
comfortless loss their truest blessing; failure 
and pain nature’s only mercy to them. Look 
to it, therefore, first, that you get some whole- 
some honesty for the foundation of all things. 
Without the resolution in your hearts to do 
good work, so long as your right hands have 
motion in them; and to do it whether the issue 
be that you die or live, no life worthy the 
name will ever be possible to you, while, in 
once forming the resolution that your work is 
to be well done, life is really won, here and 
forever.—Time and Tide. Letter IIT. Legisla- 


fion, 


Be assured that no great change for the 
better can ever be easily accomplished, nor 
quickly; nor by impulsive, ill-regulated effort, 
nor by bad men; nor even by good men, with- 
out much suffering. — Time and Tide, Letter IIT. 
Legislation, 


And this has been the real cause of failure 
in our efforts for education hitherto—whether 
from above or below. There is no honest 
desire for the thing itself. The cry for it 
among the lower orders is because they think 
that, when once they have got it, they must 
become upper orders. There is a strange 
notion in the mob’s mind now-a-days (in- 
cluding all our popular economists and ed- 
ucators, as we most justly may, under that 
brief term ‘‘mob’’) that everybody can be 
uppermost; or at least that a state of gen- 
eral scramble, in which everybody in his 
turn should come to the top, is a proper 
Utopian constitution ; and that, once give 
every lad a good education, and he cannot 
but come to ride in his carriage (the meth- 
ods of supply of coachmen and_ footmen 
not being contemplated). And very sternly 
I say to you—and say from sure knowledge— 
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that a man had better not know how to read 
or write, than receive education on such terms. 

The first condition under which it can be 
given usefully is, that it should be clearly 
understood to be no means of getting on in 
the world, but a means of staying pleasantly 
in your place there. And the first elements 
of State education should be calculated equally 
for the advantage of every order of person 
composing the State.—Time and Tide, Letter 
XVII. Education. 

Self-knowledge is not less difficult, nor less 
1ecessary for the direction of its genius, to a 
people than to an individual; and it is neither 
to be acquired by the eagerness of unpracticed 
pride, nor during the anxieties of improvident 
distress. No nation ever had, or will have, 
the power of suddenly developing, under the 
pressure of necessity, faculties it had neglected 
when it was at ease; nor of teaching itself in 
poverty, the skill to produce, what it has 
never, in opulence, had the sense to admire. 
— Lectures on Art, No. I. 


Tnauqural. 


There is a destiny now possible to us—the 
highest ever set before a nation to be accepted 
or refused. We are still undegenerate in 
race; a race mingled of the best Northern 
blood. We are not yet dissolute in temper, 
but still have the firmness to govern, and the 
grace toobey. We have been taught a religion 
of pure merey, which we must either now 
betray, or learn to defend by fulfilling 

And we are rich in an inheritance of honor, 
bequeathed to us through a thousand years of 
noble history, which it should be our daily 
thirst to increase with splendid avarice, so that, 
if it be asin to covet honor, Englishmen should 
be the most offending souls alive. Within the 
last few years we have had the laws of natural 
science opened to us with a rapidity which 
has been blinding by its brightness; and means 
of transit and communication given to us, 
which have made but one kingdom of the 
habitable globe. One kingdom;—but who is 
to be its king? Is there to be no king in it, 
think you, and every man to do that which is 
right in his own eyes? Or only kings of ter- 
ror, and the obscene empires of Mammon and 
Belial? Or will you youths of England, make 
your country again a royal throne of kings; a 
sceptred isle, for all the world a source of 
light, a centre of peace; mistress of Learning 
and of the Arts;—faithful guardian of great 
memories in the midst of irreverent and 
ephemeral visions;—faithful servant of time- 
tried principles, un ‘er temptation from fond 
experiments and licentious desires. —Lectures 
on Art, Lecture I. Inaugural. 
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For between those pillars there 
opens @ great light, and, in the midst of it, as 
we advance slowly, the vast tower of St. Mark 
seems to lift itself visibly forth from the level 
field of chequered stones; and, on each side, 
the countless arches prolong themselves into 
ranged symmetry, as if the rugged and irregu- 
lar houses that pressed together above us in 
the dark alley had been struck back into sud- 
den obedience and lovely order, and all their 
rude casements and broken walls had been 
transformed into arches charged with goodly 
sculpture, and fluted shafts of delicate stone. 

And well may they fall back, for beyond 
those troops of ordered arches there rises 
a vision out of the earth, and all the great 
square seems to have opened from it in a 
kind of awe, that we may see it far away;—a 
multitude of pillars and white domes, clustered 
into a long low pyramid of colored light; a 
treasure heap, it seems, partly of gold, and 
partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed 
beneath into five great vaulted porches, ceiled 
with fair mosaic, and beset with sculpture of 
alabaster, clear as amber and delicate as ivory, 

-sculpture fantastic and involved, of palm 
leaves and lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, 
and birds clinging and fluttering among the 
branches, all twined together into an endless 
network of buds and plumes; and, in the 
midst of it, the solemn forms of angels, sceptred 
and robed to the feet, and leaning to each other 
across the gates, their figures indistinct among 
the gleaming of the golden ground through the 
leaves beside them, interrupted and dim, like 
the morning light as it faded back among the 
branches of Eden, when first its gates were 
angel-guarded long ago. And round the walls 
of the porches there are set pillars of varie- 
gated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep 
green serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, 
and marbles, that half refuse and half yield to 
the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, ‘‘ their bluest 
veins to kiss *"—the shadow, as it steals back 
from them, revealing line after line of azure 
undulation, asa receding tide leaves the waved 
sand; their capitals rich with interwoven 
tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and drifting 
leaves of acanthus and vine, and mystical 
signs, all beginning and ending in the Cross: 
and above them, in the broad archivolts, a 
continuous chain of language and of life 
angels, and the signs of heaven, and the labors 
of men, each in its appointed season upon the 
earth; and above these, another range of 
glittering pinnacles, mixed with white arches 
edged with scarlet flowers,—a confusion of 
delight, amidst which the breasts of the Greek 
horses are seen blazing in their breadth of 
golden strength, and the St. Mark’s Lion, 
lifted on a blue field covered with stars, until 
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at last, as if in eestasy, the crests of the arches 
break into a marble foam, and toss themselves 
far into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of 
sculptured spray, as if the breakers on the 
Lido shore had been frost-bound before they 
fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with 
coral and amethyst.—Stones of Venice, Vol. I. 
Chapter IV., St. Mark's, 


[A list of the more important of Ruskin’s 
writings, with dates of first appearance and 
some other particulars, will be furnished upon 
application to Tur Crrizex. Thomas J. Wise 
and James P. Smart have compiled and pub- 
lished, for subscribers only, in eighteen parts, 
making altogether nearly 600 pages, a complete 
Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and 
Verse of John Ruskin. This bibliography 
should be found in any important general 
library. ] 


Losses, 


By FRANCES BROWN. 


[Frances Brown was a blind Irish poetess, born at 
Stranorlar, in Donegal, about 1816, died 1864. She 
published ‘‘ The Star of Atteghei,’’ ‘‘Oh! The Pleasant 
Days of Old,’’ and other poeis. ] 


Upon the white sea sand 
There sat a pilgrim band, 
Telling the losses that their lives had known, 
While evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay, 
And the strong tides went out with weary moan. 


One spake with quivering lip, 
Of a fair freighted ship, 
With all his household to the deep gone down; 
But one had wilder woe— 
For a fair face, long ago, 
Lost in the darker depths of a great town. 


There were who mourned their youth 
With a most loving ruth, 

For its brave hopes and memories ever green: 
And one upon the West 
Turned an eye that would not rest 

For far-off hills whereon its joys had been. 


Some talked of vanished gold, 
Some of proud honors told, 
Some spake of friends who were their trust no more, 
And one of a green grave 
Beside a foreign wave, 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 


But when their tales were done, 
There spake among them one, 

A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free: 
‘"Sad losses ye have met, 
But mine is heavier yet, 

For a believing heart is gone from me.”’ 


** Alas,’’ these pilgrims said, 
‘* For the living and the dead— 
For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea! 
But, however it came to thee, 
Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss.’’ 
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“Writing and Reading.” 


Tue AMERICAN ComMONWEALTH. By James 
Third edition 
completely revised throughout with ad- 
ditional chapters. Pp. xix, 724 and 904. 
New York : Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


The second volume of the new (third) edi- 
tion of Mr. Bryce’s great work upon our coun- 
try has just appeared, and so careful has the 
author been to bring his account down to the 
present date, that the result of last Novem- 
ber’s elections are to be found in the chapter 
upon Tammany Hall. The urgent demand 
for some general description of our political 
and social institutions, and the sueecess which 
Mr. Bryce has met in his attempt to satisfy 
this need, have combined to make ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth’’ a household word 
in the United States. The main aim of the 
reviewer of a new edition should, therefore, be 
to indicate to those already familiar with the 
work such alterations and additions as have 
been made to the earlier editions. 

The form and spirit of the book remain 
essentially the same, and who would wish 
them changed? Only the rarest combination 
of natural gifts and a varied experience could 
have produced the remarkable work before us. 
The difficulty of Mr. Bryce’s undertaking may 
be estimated both by the comprehensiveness of 
his plan and by the striking inadequacy of 
most of the many attempts which have been 
made to deseribe foreign nations. Authors 
like Aneus Sylvius, Arthur Young or De 
Tocqueville are most exceptional, so rare is it 
for a writer to grasp and express the truth 
in regard to another nation than his own. 

Endowed by nature with peculiarly keen, 
yet sympathetic intellectual qualities, Mr. 
Bryce has, during his scholarly career as Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law at Oxford, and later in 
his conduct of public affairs, fitted himself to 
cope with the problem of grasping and por- 
traying the intricate national life, especially 
in its political aspects, of our great democ- 
racy. In his work we can perceive the acute 
student of the curious old Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the thoughtful traveler and undaunted 
explorer of Mount Ararat, the political secre- 
tary of the Foreign Office under Mr. Glad- 
stone, and, it may be added, the warm friend 
and helper of many fortunate Americans. 
The work would have been less successful had 
any one of these elements been wanting. 

The third edition reproduces the first and 
second editions unaltered in the arrangement 
and titles of the chapters except in Part V 
(‘Illustrations and Reflections’), where two 


Bryce, in two volumes. 
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chapters have been rewritten and three new 
ones added. The work has, however, been 
completely revised and here and there a foot- 
note added, or more frequently, omitted. 
The two chapters in the earlier editions which 
have been substantially changed and aug- 
inented are those on the ‘*T weed Ring,’’ which, 
it will be remembered, was written by Pro- 
fessor Goodnow and suppressed in the second 
edition, and that upon ‘‘ Territorial Exten- 
sion’ (Chapters LXXXVIIT and XCI of the 
first edition). Mr. Bryce has altered the title 
of the first to the ‘‘Tammany Ring in New 
York City,’’ condensing somewhat the origi- 
nal account of Tweed and his accomplices 
and adding an excellent description of the 
origin and development of Tammany Hall and 
the sources of its power. The legal attitude 
of the rank and file of its members toward 
this famous organization is touched upon 
and the author concludes that ‘‘apart from 
the abuse of the minor criminal justice, apart 
from the blackmailing of innocent men as well 
as offenders, apart from the impunity which 
the payment of blackmail secures to some 
forms of vice, apart from such lapses from 
virtue as that of the aldermen who sold the 
right of laying a railroad on Broadway 

the actual administration of the 


city injures and offends the ordinary citizen 


less than might have been expected.’’ This, 
then, there is every reason to accept as a true, 
if disheartening, conclusion. 

The three new chapters deal respectively with 
‘The Home of the Nation,”’ ** The South 
Since the War,’ and ‘The Present and 
Future of the Negro,’’ the new matter oeccu- 
pving about seventy pages. 

Under the heading ‘‘The Home of the 
Nation,”’ after describing the great geographi- 
cal and physical characteristics of the United 
States and the colonization Mr. 
sryce sums up the results, so far as they 
relate to any supposed disruptive tendencies, 
in the following paragraph : 

‘*These are unequaled advantages. 
contain the elements of immense defensive 
strength; of immense material prosperity. 
They disclose an unrivaled field for the devel- 
opment of an industrial civilization. Never- 
theless, students of history, knowing how 
unpredictable is the action of what we call 
moral causes, that is to say, emotional and in- 
tellectual influences as contrasted with those 
rooted in physical and economic facts, will 
not venture to base upon the most careful 
survey of the physical condition of America 
any bolder prophecy than this, that not only 
will the State be powerful and the wealth of 
its citizens prodigious, but that the nation 
will probably remain one in its government. 


process of 


They 
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and still more probably one in speech, in 
character and in ideas.’’ 

The succeeding chapters upon the South 
since the war and the negro problem are 
judicious and full of interest. After deserib- 
ing the general conditions of life in the 
Southern States and the course of ‘* recon- 
struction’ the author speaks of the ‘‘ commer- 
cialization’’ of society, ‘* which has in some 
places transformed Southern life.’”? While 
one seeking to disparage the South need not 
want points to dwell upon, Mr. Bryce urges 
that ‘‘to the enumeration of these and 
other faults born of slavery and the spirit 
which slavery fostered, it would be rightly 
answered that the true way to judge the 
former slave States, is to compare them as they 
are now with what they were when the war 
ended. Everywhere j 


there is progress; in 
some regions such 


that one may 
fairly call the South a new country.’”’ The 
South has been free from the influences of 
foreign immigrants. Its old race has been 
stimulated and invigorated by the changed 
conditions. ‘* It sees in the mineral and agri- 
cultural resources of its territory a prospect 
of! wealth and population rivaling those of 
the Middle and Western States. It has 
recovered its fair share of influence in the 
national government.’’ There are no regrets 
for slavery or dreams of separation. The 
South is in some ways more fresh and san- 
guine than the North, because less cloyed by 
luxury than the rich are there, and less dis- 
couraged by the spread of social unrest. But for 
one difficulty, the South might well be thought 
to be the most promising part of the Union, that 
part whose advance is likely to be swiftest, 
and whose prosperity will not be the least 
secure. This difficulty, however, is a serious 
one. It lies in the presence of seven millions 
of negroes. 


pre TESS 


The chapter on the negroes is, perhaps, the 
most important addition to the present edition. 
The history and psychological characteristics 
of the race are carefully analyzed. Three 
conclusions are reached which, if familiar, 
will still bear repeating. First, the negro 
will stay in North America; Second, he will 
stay locally intermixed with the white popula- 
tion and, lastly, ** he will stay socially distinct 
as an alien element unabsorbed and unabsorb- 
able.’? Two changes are, however, probable. 
The observed rate of increase (or decrease) in 
the various States indicate that the negro will 
more and more draw southward into the lower 
and hotter regions along the coasts of the 
Atlantic and the Gulf, although it is doubtful 
if the number of negroes will actually decrease 
in the Northern States. While these changes 
may imply less frequent collision between the 
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two races the negro will have scanty oppor- 
tunities for gradual elevation since contact 
with the whites is the chief condition of his 
progress. The second change predicted by 
Mr. Bryce is the advance in education, intelli- 
gence and wealth as well as in the habits of 
thrift and application which the progress since 
the war enables us to predict with confidence. 
This may, however, lead to a keener sense of 
the social disabilities imposed upon the negro 
although he will scarcely be in a position to 
give effect to any resentment, so great - the 
disparity in the relative strength of black and 
white. Mr. Bryce rejects the one-sided sensa- 
tional statistics which are sometimes urged in 
support of the theory that a race struggle is 
inevitable. His calm estimate of the situation 
must serve to reassure, in a measure at least, 
those whose apprehensions have been roused 
by the dark pictures occasionally presented to 
us. ‘‘I do not suggest,’’ he writes, ‘that 
there is any present political danger to the 
Republic, or even to any particular Southern 
State, from the phenomena here described. 
But the evil of these things is to be measured 
not merely by any such menace to political 
stability as they may involve, but also by the 
diminution of happiness which they cause, 
by the passions hurtful to moral progress they 
perpetuate, by the spirit of lawlessness they 
evoke, by the contempt for the rights of man 
as man which they engender.’’ The great 
social distinction cannot be removed by com- 
pulsion. ‘‘In the United States, above all 
other countries, one must place one’s hopes 
on the vis medicatrix There is no 
ground for despondency to any one who 
remembers how hopeless the extinction of 
slavery seemed sixty or even forty years ago, 
and who marks the progress which the negroes 
have made since their sudden liberation. 
Still less is the reason for impatience, for 
questions like this have in some countries of 
the Old World required ages for their solution. 
JAMES HarveY Roptiyson. 


nature.’ 


We Vation of 
January 3 
gives also a brief description of 


take the following from The | 
The notice from which we quote 
the stories : 
‘* Two capital novels come from the press of 


Paul Ollendorff, the one ‘La Chevelure de 
Madeleine,’ by M. Jean Rameau, the other, 
‘Un Roman d’ Femme,’ by M. Pierre Mail. 
Both may be read in the home circle; both are 
interesting and even fascinating, full of the 
pure breath of nature, clean, and free from 
the exaggeration of psychological analysis so 
much in vogue among certain writers. ”’ 
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‘‘Four Years of Novel Reading,” 
by Richard G. Moulton, Professor of 
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ture in English in the University of Chicago, 
is a publication announced by D. C. Heath & 
Co., which will be of interest to all students 
of English fiction. Professor Moulton con- 
tributes an introduction on the ‘* Dignity of 
Fiction.*’ The publishers say that this is not 
a casual production, but that it contains the 
substance of Professor Moulton’s pronounce- 
ments on various occasions in pleading for the 
importance of fiction study. 

The latest number of the excellent American 
History leaflets, Colonial and Constitutional, 
published by A. Lovell & Co., and edited by 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart and Professor 
Edward Channing, of Harvard University, 
contains extracts from the Navigation Acts, 
1645-1696. Five additional numbers will be 
issued in the series of 1895, consisting of: 

The Articles of Confederation and Prelimi- 
nary Documents, 1776-1781;°’ ** Documents 
Relative tothe Stamp Act, 1765-1766:"’ ** Doeu- 
ments Illustrating State Land Claims and 
Cessions, 1¢76-1802;°’ ‘+ Extracts from the 
Dred-Scott Decision, 1857;°* ++ Documents 
Relative to the Bank Controversy, 1829-1833.”’ 
Each leaflet contains a brief historical intro- 
duction and bibliography to aid further inves- 
tigation by the student. Price per number, 
ten cents. Annual subscription, sixty cents. 

The Need ot a New 
Editor of THe Crrizen. 

Dear Sir: Inarecent communication, printed 
in the New York Nation of January 17, an 
effort was made to point out a serious lack in 
our periodical literature. The Princeton and 
old North American lett a gap which has never 
been filled. At the present day such a publi- 
cation ought to be truly national in character, 
and be supported by a cordial union of all 
leading universities and scholars. Under these 
conditions it would perhaps not add to the 
number of existing periodicals, but rather tend 
to check the multiplication of separate publi- 
cations. There is much material for such a 
review already in existence. There are many 
papers written (or which should be written ) 
too learned, often also too long, for our pop- 
ular monthlies, and yet too important to be 
limited, for their readers, to a single circle 
of specialists. 

Some definite examples from my own limited 
acquaintance and range of interest may indi- 
cate more clearly what is meant. On January 
3 occurred the bi-millennial of Cicero’s birth. 
This should have been,—should be, indeed,— 
marked by a series of papers from different 
hands, indicating his personal and_ political 
character, his value as a ‘‘ source “’ for history 
and philosophy, and, perhaps. even the precise 
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extent to which language is directly indebted 
to him as a coiner of words. 

The first great American philologian has 
departed within a year. There is no proper 
means for bringing before all American scholars 
the loyal tributes paid to him a few weeks ago 
in Philadelphia. Such occurrences as these 
will not be rare in the near future. Where 
shall we record our tribute to Brunn to-day, 
and some day to Mommsen? (Since the 
above words were written, the death of our 
first epigraphist, Professor Merriam, has given 
them a significance little expected by their 
writer. ) 

In reading the proof of Mr. Palmer’s Odyssey 
I criticised his use of ‘‘God”’ for fede, He 
replied by reading me a paper in which he 
had classified all the uses of such words in 
Homer. The question whether these poems 
contain evidence of belief in a simple all-wise 
Divine will, treated thus by such a student, 
isof valuetousall. Professor Minton Warren 
has shown that he can give a no less universal 
interest to Latin inscriptions. 

Adolph Cohn’s wonderfully lucid paper on 
the new France should have been several 
times as long, and contained critiques in more 
technical fashion of the scholarly and literary 
leaders. I venture to guess that it was 
severely cut, to suit the requirements‘even of 
our most scholarly magazine. Kuno Francke, 
Hjalmar Boyesen, and perhaps Rodolfo Lan- 
ciani, could write equally effective studies of 
their fatherlands: not for the casual reader, 
but for a wide circle of American scholars. 

There are thousands of us who would 
struggle hard to understand at least the 
underhalf of a paper by John Trowbridge on 
the poetry of modern physics, by Francis B. 
Gummere, on the eternal value of the Beowulf 
epic, or by B. I. Wheeler on the universal 
sway of order and law in language. It is not 
expected that any reader will grasp perfectly 
all he reads. That is not attained even in 
St. Nicholas. 

In many colleges the student, old or young, 
is confined within a secluded village life. 
How full such a life may be of truly Emerson- 
ian compensations, I learned from a stalwart 
young Christian philosopher, self-planted on 
our poorest and least progressive frontier. 
To such a review he could contribute an 
inspiring sermon on the subject. 

Each of my readers might increase this list, 
as I could do indefinitely: but far more 
sources are necessarily as yet unknown to us 
all. Many such papers would eventually be 
expanded or gathered up into notable books. 
So much the better. 

I am, cordially yours, 
WILirAM Cranston Lawron. 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


The Oxford Summer Meeting will begin on 
August 1 and end on August 26. The chief 
course of lectures will deal with the history, 
literature, art and economics of the period 
from 1688 to 1789. 


The Epworth Extension Bureau is the name 
of a new organization in Chicago which pro- 
poses to offer lecture courses at the very low 
rate of $30 for five lectures. Among the 
subjects announced are Church History, 
Christian Missions, Labor Questions, ete. 
The president is the Rev. Edwin A. Schell. 

Mr. Howard B. Grose answers affirmatively 
in the University Extension World the question: 
‘‘Has stereopticon illustration a legitimate 
place in the University Extension lecture 
course ?”? This method of emphasizing and 
deepening the impression of a lecture has even 
won a place within the University and its util- 
ity is unquestionable. 

During the two months ending February 20, 
the University of the State of New York sent 
out thirty-five traveling libraries in accordance 
with the provision of the State library law. 
‘Twelve of these were sent on petition of twenty- 
five taxpayers in towns which have no public 
library, twenty-three to University Extension 
centres, clubs and other organizations. 


The Minneapolis Times reports a vigorous 
discussion of the merits of the University 
Extension idea on the part of various members 
of the faculty of the University of Minnesota. 
The probable outcome is indicated by the 
statement of Professor W. M. West, of the 
Department of History: ‘‘The number of 
courses in this State doubled last year over 
the number in any previous year; this year 
they have now more than doubled again, and 
the character of the work is steadily improv- 
ing.”’ 

Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is delivering a course of lectures on 
political methods in Albany, N. Y. Mr. 
Dewey, the Secretary of the University of the 
State of New York, justly writes of the lec- 
turer in the Argus that ‘‘he is recognized 
throughout the country as a leader among 
university authorities in these matters. His 
treatment is at once so interesting as to hold 
the constant attention of large audiences and 
so thoroughly scientific and non-partisan as to 
command entire confidence and respect.’’ 
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Mrs. Caroline F. Haskell has generously 
endowed in the University of Chicago a lec- 
tureship on ‘‘ The Relations of Christianity to 
other Faiths’’ for the benefit of the residents 
of Calcutta, and if it is deemed best, of Bom- 
bay, Madras, or other of the chief cities of 
Hindustan. The lectureship will bear the 
name of the Rev. John Henry Barrows. 
President Harper reports that the money has 
been paid in, and the plan announced in In- 
dia, and that the letters which have been re- 
ceived from India show that the proposition 
has met with even unexpected favor. 

The Indianapolis News gives further indica- 
tion of the growth of the movement in West- 
ern cities. It says ; 

‘*The University Extension work which 
begins here its fifth year this winter, promises 
to proceed with increasing usefulness, with 
wider scope and deeper purpose. The 
announcements already made show that the 
awakened interest in this subject is being 
fully met by the increased value of the 
courses. The great work which this scheme 
accomplishes, well recognized though it is, 
has not yet come to its own; has not yet had 
the reach and impulse that it ought to have, 
and we believe will have when those who 
profit by it, becoming missionaries of its 
usefulness, spread an interest in it. The 
University Extension course is a source of 
true culture. It tends to make life more 
abundant and better worth the living, and to 
make those who live it, better worth the place 
they occupy. This winter’s work ought to 
mark a great step forward for Indianapolis.’’ 

The Philadelphia Record and The Denver Re- 
publican are among the prominent journals 
that have cordially endorsed the position 
taken by Professor Patten, that there is a 
definite place for the University Extension 
movement in the national educational system, 
as there is for the universities on the one 
hand and for the public schools on the other. 
The peculiar place thus claimed for Univer- 
sity Extension is that it is the best agency for 
the development of good citizenship in the 
broadest, and not merely in the political, sense 
of that term. The world exists indeed for 
the education of each man, but the civic edu- 
cation which is sought is not that of the 
specialist’s laboratory, nor yet of the elemen- 
tary night school. Itis a training best given 
by men of university standing, and is adapted 
not to any one class but to all in virtue of 
their citizenship, 7. e., in virtue of their place 
in the community. Properly speaking it is a 

democratic movement rather than a mis- 

sionary movement. 
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The Summer Meeting of 1895. 

The University Extension Summer Meeting 
in Philadelphia, will open on June 29, with 
an inaugural lecture on Democracy by Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton College. 

The meeting will continue for four weeks, 


closing on July 26. Regular lectures will be 
suspended on Wednesday, July 4, and on the 
Saturdays of the following weeks. 

The general department of Literature and 
History will this year begin a cycle of study 
with a series of courses on Greek Life and 
Thought. Dr. Sara Y. Stevenson will give 
an introductory lecture on the Relation of 
Archeology to the Study of Ancient History, 
and an introductory course will be given by 
Mr. Dana C. Munro, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on the Pre-Grecian Civiliza- 
tions, 

Professor Richard G. Moulton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who is well known to Univ- 
ersity Extension audiences, will be present du- 
ring the second week, delivering both morning 
lectures and evening recitals. The program 
for the five evenings is as follows: Monday, 
July 8, schylus’ Trilogy: ‘Story of 
Orestes ’’—(I) Agamemnon; (IIL) the Maiden 
at the Sepulchre; (IIL) the Blessed Ones. 
Tuesday, July 9, the ** Electra ’’ of Sophocles. 
Wednesday, July 10, the ‘‘ Electra’’ of Euri- 
pides. Thursday, July 11, the ‘‘ Bachanals”’ 
ofeEuripides. Friday, July 12, the ‘ Alces- 
tis’? of Euripides. During the same week 
morning lectures will be given by Professor 
Moulton for students on the following subjects: 
(1) Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth’’ recast in the 
form of a Greek Drama; (IT) Ancient Tragedy 
as Opera (with Sophocles’ Antigone); (IIT) 
Plot in Ancient Tragedy (with Euripides Ion) ; 
(IV) Ancient Tragedy as the Worship of 
Destiny (with Sophocles’ QC&dipus King); 
(V) Various Motives of Ancient Tragedy. 

An excellent syllabus covering both courses 
entitled ‘‘ Ancient Tragedy for English Audi- 
ences’’ can be secured for twenty cents, and 
a book of illustrations, indispensable to the 
student, for twenty-five cents. The lecturer 
recommends that students provide themselves 
also with the following editions of the authors: 

Eschylus, translated by Plumptre (D. C. 
Heath, $1.50); Sophocles, translated by 
Plumptre (D, C. Heath, $1.50); Euripides, 
old-fashioned translation (Rutledge Vols. 54 
and 58 of Universal Library, forty cents each). 
It is hoped that the requisite volumes of Mr. 
Way’s fine version may be ready in time for 
the meeting. 


{Similar announcement of other courses will appear in 
‘ later numbers. } 
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Arrangements for Winter Term 1895. 


CENTRE. 


Allentown . 
Ansonia . : 
Association Local . 


“« “ 

“e oe s 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Allegheny . . . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bellefonte . 
Bethlehem . 

Boston, Mass. 
Bloomsburg 

Butler ; 
Camden, N. J. 
Carlisle . 
Chambersburg 
Carbondale. ‘ 
Church of the Messiah 
Concord, Mass. . 
Downingtown 
Frankford . : 
Fredericksburg, Va 
Germantown . 
Greensburg 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Hebrew Lit. Society . 
Johnstown . 
Lancaster 

Lehighton 

Lock Haven . 
Marlton, N. J. 

Mauch Chunk 


Memorial Baptist C hurch| 


Medford, Mass. . 
Milford, Del. 
Morristown, N. J. 
New Hope, N. |. 
Norristown . 
North Philadelphia 
Ogontz . 
Paterson, N. J. . .- 
Penna. R. R. Y. M. ¢. 
Pottstown 
Scranton .. 
South Philadelphia 
Spring City 
Steubenville, O. . 
Steubenville, O. . 
Trenton, N. J. 
Tunkhannock ; 
West Orange, N. J. 
West Philadelphia 


Wilkesbarré 
Wilmington, Del, 
“ “ 


Woodbury, N. J. 


(58 Courses.) 


NO. OF 


LECTURES. 


ADF HADADAGDAPGSL DAAAAADAAAGDS DAAADBAAAG 


DDAADAAABAAA HD 


DADAADAAADAG SH 


ADA 


SUBJECT. 


Certain Poets and Prose Writers of N.E. 
Poetry and Romance in New England 
The Making of England 
Medizval England . 
Botany . ; 
Astronomy 
Shakespeare. 

The Age of E lizabeth 
English Authors . 
Poetry and Romance in | New E ng gland 
Speci al Topics 
Certain Poets and Prose LW riterso tN, E. 
Early English Literature 
Florentine History ee 
Representative English Authors 
Certain Poets and Prose Writers of N.E. 
The American Railway 
The American Citizen 
Special Topics . 
English Literature 
Classical Music 
Classical Music 
History of Venice ; 
The Making of England 
Early English Literature 
Certain Poets and Prose Writers o if N. E. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Causes of National Prosperity 

The Age of Elizabeth 
Certain Poets and Prose Writers o ON. E. 
English Authors . 
Political Economy . . : 
Representative ~— Author s 
Current Topics 
Poetry and auiaoes in 1 Ne w E ng sland 
American Political History 
Astronomy 
Shakespeare 
Comparative Religion . 
Florentine History ; 

Florentine History 
Poetry and Romance in New w 1 n ola and 
Certain Poets and Prose Writers of N. E. 
Poetry and Romance in New — 
History of Venice 
Studies of English Li iterature 
Poetry and Romance in New England 
E arly English Literature 
Shakespeare 
Development of the U. S. 
Shakespeare . 
History of Venice 
History of Venice 
Classical Music 


Certain Poets and Prose Ww I iters of N. E. 


History of Venice . 
Political Economy 


| Poetry and Romance in New En; gland 


LECTURER. 


Henry W. Rolfe 

William Cranston Lawton 
W. Hudson Shaw . 

W. Hudson Shaw , 
William P. Wilson 
Charles A. Young. . 

W. Clarke Robinson 

W. Hudson Shaw . 
Henry W. Rolfe . 
William Cranston Lawion 
William Cranston Lawton 
Henry W. Rolfe 

W. Clarke Robinson . 

W. Hudson Shaw . 
Henry W. Rolfe 

Henry W. Rolfe 

Emory R. Johnson 
Albert A. Bird ‘ 
William Cranston Lawton 
Robert Ellis Thompson 


Thomas W. Surette 
Thomas W. Surette 


W. Hudson Shaw . 
W. Hudson Shaw . 
W. Clarke Robinson 
Henry W. Rolfe 
Charles D. Spivak 
Edward T. Devine 
W. Hudson Shaw . 
Henry W. Rolfe 
Henry W. Rolfe d 
Robert Ellis Thompson 
Henry W. Rolfe 
Lindley M. Keasby 
William Cranston Lawton 
Lyman P. Powell . 
Charles A Young. 
Homer B. Sprague 
a Ellis Thompson 

V. Hudson Shaw . 
. Hudson Shaw . 
William Cranston Lawton 
Henry W ‘ Rolfe 
William Cranston Lawton 
W. Hudson Shaw 
Alfred Cope Garrett . 
William Cranston Lawton 
W. Clarke Robinson . 
W. Clarke Robinson 
E. D. Warfield . 
Homer B. Sprague 
W. Hudson Shaw . 
W. Hudson Shaw . 
Thomas W. Surette . 
Henry W. Rolfe 
W. Hudson Shaw. . 
Robert Ellis Thompson 
William Cranston Lawton 


DATES. 


. 18—Mar. 29 


29—April 9 
11—Feb. 15 


.26—April 2 


. 7—Mar. 
- 7—Apmil 11 


-14— “ 
- 31— “ce 


18 

4 
15 
16 
31 
25 
14 


11—Feb. 
12— “ 

1o— Jan. 
21—Feb. 


22—Feb. 26 
14— “ 18 
11—Mar. 22 
21—April 1 
18—Mar. 29 
g—Feb. 13 


. 20—Mar, 13 


.18— « 


8— “ I9 


25 
1—April 12 


. 1o—Feb. 14 
. 26—April 2 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


“ 


Feb. 


“ 


Dec. 


Jan. 


«< 


17—Feb. 21 
&—Mar. 19 
a * 7 
15—Feb. 26 
28—April 4 
15— Mar. 26 
4—Feb. 2 
7— “ Il 
14—Mar. 25 
18—April 29 


Feb. < 


Mar. 
Feb, 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan, 


Mar. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


16—Feb. 20 
28—Apr. 4 
15—Mar. 26 
6—April 17 
'I— “ec 
15—Feb. 19 
26—April 2 
30— “ 
16—Feb. 13 
21—April 4 
5s— “ 16 
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The (“entury =e 
L Jictionary< 


IN af QUARTO VOLUMES. 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English 
Language. Prepared under the superinten- 
dence of 


William Dwight Whitney, Ph. D., LL. D., 


Professor of Comparative Philology and 
Sanskrit in Yale University. 


The largest, fullest and most exhaustive Dictionary of the English language 
ever published. It contains many thousand more defined words than any English 
Dictionary extant, with complete etymology, synonyms, quotations and Pronunciation. 


o.—_———————_—____—_———_ 8 62 


The (Century we 
Cyclopedia of Names: 


a Dictionary .of Biography, Geography, Mythology, Art, Fiction, 
History, etc. All the things, thoughts, persons, places and events— 
real or imaginary—to which names are given, 


Fourth large Edition on Press IN ONE VOLUME 2 


The most successful Book of the year. 


Circulars containing a full description of the above works sent 
on application to 


CHAS. H. DAVIS, Manager, 


1025 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention Tue Crrizen. 





